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ABSTRACT 

Prepared by a committee of the Oklahoma Curriculum 
Improvement Commission, this resource booklet is designed for 
teachers and librarians who w.ork with Indian students. In chapter 1, 
the emphasis is on helping the teacher understand the Indian, his 
problems, his culture, and his past. A list of Indian customs and 
bfiliefs, contrasted with those of the non-Indians is included. 
Chapter 2 is devoted to a description of Indian contributions to our 
society. The responsibility of the school librarian toward the Indian 
student is treated in the third chapter. Suggestions are given with a 
view to helping the lii)rarian start and maintain an active working 
relationship with the principal and faculty in supporting the Indian 
student's needs. In the final chapter, practices in Indian education 
and resources available in the public schools of Oklahoma are 
described. The Johnson-0 • Malley Program, a federally funded contcact 
between the Oklahoma Depactmen'; of Education and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, is summarized. The guide concludes with a selected 
bibliography of books, pamphlets, and audiovisual aids pertaining to 
the education of Indians. (PH) 
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FOREWORD 



Teaching is both an opportunity end o challenge — an oppor- 
tunity for educators to further their beliefs, customs and culture — 
and a challenge to the instructor to mold and shape a receptive young 
individual into a contributor to society. 

Because Indian culture i: special, teaching the Indion student 
may become a special challenge to the educator, All standards of 
good teaching practices still apply, but effective results may require 
oddirionot understonding and knowledge of Indian customs, 

This book has been prepared by a committee of the Oklahoma 
Curriculum Improvement Commission. Seme of the members were 
Indians representing many tribes in Oklahoma 

We believe this guide will be o useful teaching aid ond resource 
booklet for teachers and librarians who work with Indian students 
We wish to thofik those who contributed time, talent and materials 
to develop this outstonding teaching tool fcr the benefit of children 
of oil races in cur public schools. 



Leslie R. Fisher 
State Superintendent 
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Teacher There's An Indian In Your Classroom 
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CHAPTER I 




"The scfioo! IS p'i'iianly a bccial institLttioii Edi.(Coticn (.icing a social process, 
the schooi IS simfily thot f.vrni ol coniinu:-)! ty hfc in which oil those agencies are con- 
ccnfroted rhor wifi be m;,st ef'cctnc in t)rfngiiig the child to share in the mheritcd 
resources o\ the race, and 'o 'jse hr. ov.n pt;\vers for social ends " John DcNvey 

A Guide for Teachers^ Libroriana, Counselors, ar\6 Administrol'OfS BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

! Ljpvjors^ondmg wuiiCif^ Students 

TYw Afner<ran Inciion hos been dcf jMvecl of His hen rage, ^ii-s history, and his 
ficroes Antl. C(.]ua(K^ fraqtc fhe fVTV Indian /\r\^Qr\QOn has [^ecn deprived of knovvh 
cdqo cl):Uir tho understanding rd tfie ind an rocc and its p:;sf J!ie need to include 
"iactiio! it^f;^"TvatK^n olv.;-'j'i \\>c Anion con iTulfOn in the curncu!ur^> is therefore* urgent^ 

Be! ere o ^ecchc con teach nn\ s)LJdent she must hrsi onidy/e W v ciiiid, to lecn 
r>\ his noturc and His needs Too i^Kinv of - -^-^sroorr teachers do net prepcrW' ^m* 
dor^tond Indian children and os result t ■ t^m tn become iU^couroqc(\ and dis- 



jUijstonOvl 



too of It 



result !S o drop-out o-r foilure A^k vourseM the following 




Who on IndiCJM^ 

V.d^at nas caused resentment on-^ong some Incitans-' 

VV'har prohfems do tho ituiicns tcce which, keep thcn^ from 
tn today' s ^^orld^ 




pr^igrossing ropidly 



A 




vV']\- do hnJion student^ d'■^^(0'-^::LO ot scho^^l l3e^:Tre groductrofp 
VVhar con y'ou do \r. i^ed^ the 'ricj: on people in your corru^UJnity^ 
VVhot can \'ou a;-; \:) enncli tfie lives of the Indian crwidrcr^ in yo^/r classroom^ 

l_carr^ \(.) Apf)reciOtc tfie Ind; on Cudure 

\ AnTtuopologv jf the indsor-; 

There is rv^ standard dehn.ition ol an IndiOn C:^n gross ha:-> n^ t given a gen- 
era! defmih(^n by legislation, no^r f^,ave the courts d nv:- so by mtc [:retabon 
Tnoa rec|u I remenfs ciN'O varv T'herc'd^rc, for c\\ procfica^ fUJrf)oses wc co?>sider 
tnc!>^ native Ame'-'cons A person is consioered as an 'ir^cWon if h^? lives in en 
IndfOf^ community, and cfossdte-^ liiroseif as an tndion by hts way of hfe, rather 
than by the degree of ind' on blood 

Mcnv Indian ch odrcn seem to be shy. uncon>nujnicat: vc and reticent They 
mtov be besot by language diHicu'ties Some of the rQaz^^on the bui/on Chib 
drcn that irwite teacher misunderstondmgs arc rooted »n fnd.cn fradit^on and 
heme conditions Acceptance by nondndian children con oe 'mprovcd througli a 
tnc cudurai bockgroond of Ind^ar, pG0.p;c 
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A person with one-fourth Indian bhod or mere, may be eligible for entrance into fcdero) schools, If 
there ore no cvaHable ptibMc schools nearby, The Congressional Act of 1924 mode Indians citizens of 
the United States, Indians ore not wards of the governn-ient, but in some coses, the government maintoins 
trusteeship for the purpose of siipervision, ossistonce and other services Indians can and do vo!e, they do 
pay toxes. Tfiey ore not vonisfiing but mcreosing in number because of better health practices 

2 Searching Qi/estions 

If on invasion force were to conquer the United Spates, and its nunibers were such that we nod to 
submit, ond there seemed no possibility of again becoming the dominant culture, what would you do'^ 

Would you reject or odopt their culture?* 

Would you cling to your present values, mores ond troditiofis-^ 
Would you try to pass them on to the next generation^ 
Whot did the Indion do^ 

3. Economic Conditions of the Indian in your Community 

The Indian income is generally very low compared to tfie income of the overage non-lndion Indian 
children should not be pressured in school for fees Often there are no funds cvaiioble and the student 
is en'iborrossed for something over which he has no control. 

The economic conditions vary somewfiot from community to community and in seme instances from 
tribe to tribe. It would be well for the teacher to become informed about the economic conditions of the 
Indions in the community where he teaches. 

4. Suggestions which moy lead teachers to o better understanding of pupils: 
o. Criticize constructively never destructively. Accent the positive. 

b. Praise in private, not before the closs, 

C. Recognize the child who thinks in another language and oMow him sufficient time to translate 
both the question and the answer from h\s native tongue to English Th^s is very important. 

d. Establish individuol goals which ore within his grasp for each child, Use positive reinforcement 
for desired behoviors immediately 

e. Let him reinforce his own (earning by his success in reocfiing eoch goal, no moTter hew s^ort 
the step it takes to reach thot goal. Frusrrotton will lower efficiency. 

f. Mony different expertcnces must [:>e provided to stimulate oil or some of the senses os nC' two 
children feorn in exactly the some manner, Activity is basic to learning The known experi:*nces 
of a student should serve as o springboard for all new learning Self detcrmiriod goals are more 
effective thon teacher dfrected activities Use many methods Remember behavior is caused 

g. Establish and maintain o wan ^ cl innate where each chifd is recognized by himself and others 
as o worthy individuol Children recognize rejection when regarded as unworthy or homeless 
Each child has intrinsic worth, Each is unique 

h. Indians, adult ond young, ore sometimes slow in developing o concept of time and t\vs foct 
must be acknowledged and o I lowed 

j. Children do tend to see themselves as others see them good, smart, tolcnted, etc , or the 
opposite. 

j. Some English idion^s ore foreign to Indian students Be corcfin how you soy whot you soy Use 
explicit directions and give mstriKitions or^e ot o tin^e Don't ossume the child knows the mcon- 
ing of all the words you use Indian students traditionally do not ask (questions even If they 
don't understand 
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m. 
n. 



r. 

s. 
t. 



Help the child build o positive self-imogc with pride in his culture An effective teacher must 
understand the children she teaches, and she connot ocquire this knowledge without consider- 
able effort on her part 

Success in school depends upon success in reading. 

Customorily Indfon students hove not been oskcd to express their opinions. They should be on* 
courogcd to contribute their thinking. 

Smile — be friendly but not ogressive. Respect the child's right to prfvocy. 

Become familiar with the locol tribes, culture, i.e., subsistence, housitig, clothing, crofts, sociol 
orgonizotions, poiiticol system, religion ond mythology, longuoge ond values; ond respect them 
OS voluabic contributions to the doss. 

Be consistent in your treatment of your students- 
Understand that much of the Indian culture is non-competitive, 

Be oware of vokic differences and do not try to impose your volues upon him. Give him o 
chofco. Many indion children ore reared in o culture very different from that of the teacher's. 
Let him choose the best of eoch culture and respect his choice. 

Indions ore not "Vanishing Americans," Indion population Is increasing. 

The term non-Indian rothcr than white should be u^ed. 

Most Indions consider tt^cmscfves members of a tribe, rother than os individuals in a community. 
How Indian tribes were different from one another: 

1. homes 

2. physical stature 

3. longuages 

4. volues 

5. kinship organization 

6. politico! organizotion 

7. sociol organization 

8. religious orgonizotion 

9. vocations 
How Indian tribes were olikc: 

1. cooporotivp societies 

2. local government 

3. not being time oriented os in western culture 

4. fomily relationships 

Non-lndions should m.oke the first move toward cooperation with the Indions There will be 
very little con^municotion with Indion children unless the teacher hos the trust of the student. 




The olert teochor should learn more obout the local Indion community culture, From your Indian stu- 
devits endeavor to understond more fully about the following, Your ottendonce at these functions would 
be welcome, 

1. The Pow Wow 

2. The Stomp Dances 

3. Church Activities 

4. Local Singing 

5. Locol Indion culture 
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C It is essential that the teacher be fomiliar with the culturol cllfforences of her Indian students before she 
can understond their individual reactions to instruction. 

1. Home background 

2. Inodequatc cducotiono) preporotion 

3. Lock of motivotion and economic problems 

It. Motivoting the Indian Students 

A. Suggestions for the Teacher 

1. Organize an Indion Hetitoge Week 

2. Involve Indian parents from the community, in the school progrom. 

o. Ask Indian mothers to participate in library activities by telling Indian stories end legends. 

b. Encourage Indian parents to attend a workshop to identify end discuss problems facing 
Indians, 

c. Invite Indian adults to give lectures or demonstrate bead work, feather work, Indian medi- 
cines — any ospect of (ndion life, 

d. Invite Indion mothers to cook Indion food at school, 

e. Invite Indian p>arents to visit classroom activities. 

f. Schedule parent-teacher conferences with Indian parents. 

g. Ask Indion people to present a program at P.T.A. 

h. Assign Indian mothers to porticipate in P,T.A. activities such os room mothers ond host- 
esses. 

B. Suggestions for Administrotors 

1. Employ Indion mothers as teachers aides. 
2 Provide adult cJosscs for Indian parents. 

3. Invite the tribal committee to attend school board meetings, 

4. Encourage Indian people to become candidates in school board elections. 

5. Employ Indian people and tribal council members to help with the sumnncr recreation program. 

III. Cfossroom Techniquues and Activities 

A. The Indian Student and his Classmates 

In r.iObt school Indions and non-lndions get olong very well^ but sometimes there will be evidence of 
lack of understanding or animosity on the port of the two groups. Studies hove shown that elementary 
school Indians and non-Indians ploy and work willingly together^ but a gulf comes between the groups 
whi^n they reach junior high school. The following suggestions might be helpful in improving relations be- 
tween Indians and non-Indians in the schools 

). Deve'op o unit in social studies on Indians including many different resources. 

2. Develop o unit in language arts using Indian authors, poets and authentic Indian literature. 

3. Hove on Indian display in the classroom It might consist of pictures and descriptions of great 
Indians, samples of plonts thot ihe Indians domesticotcd, Indian arts ond crafts, and other 
noturol resources. Ask the Indian students to contribute what they will to this display. 
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4 Invito odult Indians preferably parents, to the doss to give lectures or demonstrations on bcod- 
work, Indian medicines — an/ aspect of Indian Life. 

5. Hove your class vvrite end produce a pioy describing importont Indian contributicxis to the 
world and episodes from history In which Indians played on important port. 

6. Bridge the gop between the two cultures much os you con. Field trips ore on excellent way to 
do this. 

Exomple: Trips could bo token to banks and stores in the areos to enrich the life of the Indian 
students, and trips could be token to the Indian Agency, Indion museums, etc., to 
odd to the experience of the non-Indian students, 

7. Form Indian languoge cJubs. Encouroge both Indian ond non-lndions to porficipote, ii on Indion 
student is proficient in the Indion language He could instruct, if not, on odult couuld do this. 

8. Form \ndlon donee clubs, open to Indians and non-(ndfans, 
Always be especioUy considerote and courteous ond patient. 



INDIAN CHILDREN 

Where we walk to school eoch day 
Indian children used to play 
All about our notive lond, 
Where the shops ond houses stand, 



And the frees were very toll, 
And there were no streets at alt, 
Not o church and not o steeple 
Only woods ond Indian people. 

Only wigwams on the ground, 
And at night beors prowled around 
What a different place today 
Where we live and work ond play! 
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SOME CONTRASTING CUSTOMS AND OR BELIEFS 



Indian 

An owl may be bod luck. 

* * * 

Falling down during o dance is 
a bad onnen. 

* * * 

Novajos burn hogan of dead, won't 
bury own dead. 

Questions should be repeated three 
times before being answered. 

* * * 

Abstoin from food and drink during 
Sun Dance. 

* + * 

Wearing different headbands as 
status symbols. 

* * * 

Consulting medicine mon. 

* * * 

Use of spokesman instead of 
individual response. 



Non-indion 

Block cat may be bad luck 
Avoid the number 13. 

* * * 

Wishing performers good luck is 
taboo, instead say "Break a leg." 

* * * 

Won't go tfuough a cemeteiy at 
night, 

* * * 

Don't light three different people's 
cigarettes from one match. 

* * * 

Abstain from food and drink 
during Fast Week or Lent. 

* + * 

Wearing star, bars, or pins on 
lopels as status symbols. 

* * * 

Consulting psychiatrist 

* * * 

Use of a mediation board in 
negotiotions. 



Suggestion: Teachers and students may develop a more reotistic list together. 

White man is funny, He builds bathroom in his houseand cooks outdoors, 
Indians cook indoors and build bathroom outside. 



Indians build small fire and stand close to it. 

White man builds large fire ond stand far bock from it. 

LoSalfe PocofeJIo 
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ODE TO INDIAN MOTHER 



Kind — OS the warmth of campfires 

during the seasons of snow 

Worm — as the animal robes covering me 

in the land of dreams 

Loving — as a she dog, clinging to her pups 

Caring — as the concern of the Great Spirit 
above us 

Helping — as the earth and sky supply 
the needs of all men 

Teaching — as Nature instructed my 
forefathers 

Wotchful — OS proud mountains 

All this she was 

But she trovelsd to that (and beyond the sun 
Good mothers do that! 

— Loyol Shegonee 
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Indian Contributions To Our Society 

CHAPTER n ' 






One of the best methods to moke the Indian student feel that he is on Impor- 
ront part of the school ond thot he has something to contribute that no one else can.I.;4<J^ 
contribute, is to take o look at the contributions the Indians hove made to cur Ameri- 
con culture, This will be an incentive to encourage all students to want to learn more 
obout the cultures of other peoples 

This will also bring pfeosure to the Earning experiences of the Indian student 
and will give him a better sense of belonging when he discovers the multitude of 
things the Red Mon hos confrihufed to our civilization. 

"[ believe in giving each student a strong sense of who his anccs*' 
tors were, of what has happened to his parents, and what he can 
expect to encounter as o young cdult. This is transmitting one's ^> 
culture to the young. HistoricoHy, this wos done informally by the 
very lives our people lived and through legends that were told to 
the young in more formal settings around the hre during the long 
winter nights, Today the prime responsibility of the school system 
hos been to transmit the culture of the people who control it. We 
have not controlled our schools for the most part, therefore, we 
have not been able to transmit and preserve certain aspects of 
our cultures through them/' ■ — ■ William G. Demmert, Jr. 




X 
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Some Indion contributions to our society with emphasis on contributions by In- 
dians of Oklahoma ore: (Indian students might be able to think of others ) 

1. Indians served as guides in early explorations. 

The log cabin was on adoptation of the Indion ionghouse. "^J^ 

Commerce — - Indian villages located on waterways ond troils become trad- 
ing posts with the white m^n. These loter become modern cities such os / ' 4^/ 
St. Louis, Konsas City and countless others. // : f 

i f ^ ■' yJ 

Through Indian contacts with fur-traders, reports encouraged settlers toVi..i ^J) 
move farther and forther inland and to the west. 



2, 
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5. Indians ore fomous for their contributions in art^ painting, song and sculp- 
ture, (Some Indian artists are mentioned under separate title.) 

6. Indian symbols and colors have had o prominent part in developing design. 

7. Indian knowledge of fine cloys has become the basis of manufacturing of 
fine porcelains 

8. Indions knowledge of useful plants hove become staples of today. Some of 
them are: white and sweet potatoes, peppers, corn, beans, peanuts, toma- 
toes, cotton goods, squash. Plants were used for dyes, soap, medicines, 
numerous drugs, shelter, baskets and clothes. 

9. Many places in the United States have Indian origin names About one-haff 
of our statfi hove Indian names 
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10. Mony of our svords con^e from Indion words. Some ore: coribuu, barbecue, chipmunk, cougar, hanv 
rnock, hurricane, moose, potato, skunk, squosh ond toboggan. 

11. Indion warfare was superior to the eorly Eurcpcan methods Mony of their toctics such os ambush; 
Surprise attack ond quick witluirowol hove bsen adopted and used today in modern worfore, 

12. Many present day games and recreotionol activities developed from the Indians. Seme ore: canoeing, 
locrossc, toboggoning, snowshoeing, orchery end foot rocing. 

13. Indions hove contributed to farming methods os mony of the early Amcricons might hove storved 
if they had not copied form methods from the Indians. Some tribes even had well developed irrigov 
tion systems 

14. Our form of government wos borrowed from the troquoian system of Government: 

15. Indians support during the war has been exceptional. Outstanding example Is thair work with the 
Signal Corps during World War II, The percentage of Indians receiving decoroHons for speciol volor 
in bottle has been unusually high in all wars In which wo hove engaged. 

16. The nomc of our state is a Choctaw word meaning "Red People.'' 

17. Weaving wos on importont art among the Indians. The type of weaving depending upcn the oreo, 
such os/ northwest Indions mode blanket: of cedar fiber and mountoin goat hoir and southeastern 
\nd»ans Nvove plant fiber so well that early settlers thought the n^oteriol was cotton cloth. 

18. Transportoticn was by foot over narrow trails or snowshoes ond toboggans in oreas of the North 
Dogs and later horses pulfcd loodcd frames coiled trovois. Water trovel was a most comction means 
of tronsportotfon using bark canoes, reed b::;ots, dugout canoes, budboots mode of buffalo skins 
stretched over o round frame. 

19. Indians hod many forms of ceremonial dancing with religious emphasis. Examples, buffalo dance, 
rain dance, sun dance, snake dance, green corn donee performed in various areas. 



PROMINENT OKLAHOMA INDIANS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

There is on impressive list of pecph of Indian descent who have distinguished themselvves both past and 
present in politics, government, art, athletics, military, and in mony other fields, A few of these people who 
deserve special recognition with emphases on Okioh::mo ore as follows: 

Business ond Public 

William Keeier (Cherokee-Chief) Chairman of Phillips Petroleum Corp., Bortlesville, Oklohomo. 

Corl Albert (Choctaw) Member of the U S. House of Representatives, currently Speaker of the House 

Chorles Curtis (Kow Osage) (1928-33) 'Former Vice President of the U.S^ 

Robert L. Owen (Cherokee) (1907-25) One of the first two U.S. Senators from Oklohcmo 

Eli Samuel Parker (Seneca) First Indion to serve os Commissioner of Indian Affoirs. Drew up Robert E. 
Lee's surrender at Appomattox. 

William Stigler (Choctaw) Former Oklahoma Stote Senotor ond member of the United States House of 
Representotivcs. 

William H. Murray (Chickasaw) Former Governor of Oklahoma. 
Johnston Murroy (Chickosow-half) Former Oovernoor of Oklohomo, 
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Sports 

Allie Reynolds (Chickasow) Major Loogue boseboll player, Holl of Fome, Player of the Year Award, 
Sports Writer, President of Atlas Mud O: of Oklahoma City Sports director for numerous State and 
Notional Organizotions 

Tom Stidhom (Creek) Athlete and Coach. Outstanding athlete ot HaskcH Institute, Cooch ot Northwest- 
ern, Okfohoma University/ Marquette and the Baltimore Colts 

Jim Thorpe (Sac and Fox) Olympic Champion^ decathlon and pentathlon (Record stood for twenty years). 

Johnny Bench (Choctow) Cincinnati Reds. Major Leogue Player of the Year Award fron> Bingcr, Okla- 
homo. 

Pepper Martin, Mojor Lcoguc Boseboll player Storred for St. Louis Cardinals, 
Mose Yellowhorsc (Pawnee) Stor pitcher for Pittsburg Pirates, 
Cob Renick, All American basketball player for O.S.U and Phillips 66* 
Jock Jocobs, All American quorterbock for 0 U and Green Boy Packers. 
Joe Thornton (Cherokee) World champion archer. 

Profcssionol 

Clarence Tinker (Osage) General, U.S. Air Force. Tinker Air Force Base was named for him. Artist and 
entertainer. 

Joseph J. (Jocko) Clark, Admiroi, U S, Novy. 

Pot Patterson (Apache-Scneco) Artist, murolist, sculptor, Director of Woolaroc Museum, Bartlesville, 
Okiohomo. 

Will Rogers (Cherokee) Actor, entertoiner, writer. 
Dr. Willord Rhodes (Kiowa) M D. 

C Terry Soul (Choctow) Artist. Illustrator for Phillips Petroleum. 

Willard Stone (Cherokee) Sculptor Commissioned to do portrait busts of famous Americons, including 
Sequoyah, Will Rogers, Gilcreose and others. 

Morjorie ToHchief (Osoge) Solo Ballerina. 

Mario Tollchief (Osoge) Formerly Prima Ballerina of New York. Center Ballet, 
Yvonne Choteou (Cherokee) Famous Ballerina. 

George Smith Wochetoei (Comanche) "War" Dancer, lecturer, artist. Recipient of Notional and World 
Indian Fancy Dance Championship Awards, 

Richard West (Cheyenne) Artist, murolist, sculptor, illustrotor, educator. Director of Art Department, 
Hoskell Institute, Lowrence, Konsos 

Outstanding Indion Authors 

Muriel Hazel Wright (Choctaw) 

John Rollin Ridge (Yellow Bird) (Cherokee) 

John Melton Oskinson (Cherokee) 

ERIC 
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James Murie (Pawnee) 

John Joseph Mathews (Osage) 

Jock Fredrick and Anna Kilpotrick (Clierokec) 

Gcronimo (Apache) 

Joe Becler (Cherokee) 

Ruth Muscrat 8ronso?i (Cherokee) 

Scott Momadoy (Kiowa-Chocta*/) 

Alexander Posey (Creek) Poet 

Hen-toh (Wyandotte) Poet 

Acee Blue Eagle (Pawnee-Creek) Poet 

Todd Downing (Choctaw) 

There ore many Okfahomc Indion artists who hov 
listed below. 




rr^ad^ contributions in the field of art. Only a few ore 



INDIAN ARTISTS OF OKLAHOMA 



NAME 

Beaver, Fred 
Btgbow, Woody 
BlockowL Archie 

Blue Eagle, Acee- Hum-Lee- Ho-Lot-Tee 

Bosin, Blackbcar 

Echohowk, Brummett 

Flores, Bill 

Hortsill, Gene 

Hill, Bobby 

Hood, Ranee Evans 

Mortin, Mike (Sliver Moon) 

Murray, Daniel Will 

Potterson, Pat 

Soul, Terry C. 

Stone, Willord 

Tate, Doc 

Tsatoke, Lee M. (Hunting Horse) 
Walking-Stick, Chuck 
Whitehorse, Roland 

ERJC 



TRIBE 

Kiov/o 
Cheyenne 
Creek-Pawnee 
Kiowa 

Pqv oee-Otoe 

Cherokee 

Kiowa 

Comonche 

Kiowa 

Otce-lowa 

Apoche-Seneco 

Choctaw-Chickasaw 

Cherokee 

Comanche 

Kiowa 

Kiowa 



TOWN 

Ardmore 

Yukon 

Clinton 

Deceased 

Wichita, Kansos 

Tulso 



Anadarko 
Lowton 

Perkins 

Bortlcsviffe 

Bocone 

Locust Grove 

Apache 

Anadarko 

Yukon 

Elgin 
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MUSEUMS AND ART CENTERS 



There ore mony museums ond ort centers in Oklahoma whore Indian lore is abjndant. Field trips to one 
or more of those displays will be most interesting to botli Indion and Non-lndian alike. 

Museums 

Wooloroc Museum, Bortlesvifle 
Gilcrease, Tulso 

Southern Plains Indian Museum ond Crafts Center, Anodarko 
Five Civilized Tribes Museum, Muskogee 
Bocone College Museum, Muskogee 
Creek Indian Council House Museum^ Okmulgee 
Osoge Tribal Museum, Powhuska 
Ponco City Indian ond Pioneer Museum, Ponco City 
Thomas Gilcrcase Institute of American History and Art Center, Tu(so 
Stovoll Museum, 0,U., Normon 
Phflbrook Art Center, Tulso 

Northeastern State College Cherokee Museum, Tohlequoh 
Histor^col Society's Indion Archives Collection, Oklahoma City 
Museum of the Great Plains, Lowton 
Ft, Sill ^^^Jse^.'ms, Lowton 
Black Keiile Museum, Cheyenne 
Povvnee Bill Museum, Pawnee 
American Plains, Woodward 
Cowboy Holl of Forne, Oklahoma City 




INDIAN NAMES 

fndion names hove always intrigued visitors to Oklohomo and they ore curious to know of the origin of 
these often times odd names Natives of the areo toke the names for gronted and ore often not informed 
about the (ndion customs wliich led to thecse nort-ies. 

It is interesting to know that many of the Indians hove one prcpsr name which when given ceremoniolty, 
remained secret. Personal names ore given, however, and often chonged at crittcol times in life. The secret 
name is given ot birth and often tim^s, rtew names ore added at adolescence or in old age. Nicknames ore 
also very common among fndians, Frequently, children are named after some circumstance or incident which 
hod an impres:)i'cn on the mother at the birth of the child Some examples of such names follow: 



Singing Bird 
Red Star 
Flying Squirrel 
Owl Overhead 
Crazy Snoke 



Pole Moon 
Dork Cioud 
Rising Sun 
Singing Water 
Big Buffalo 



Mist on the River 
Kettle Foiling Over 
Dork Moon 
Howling Crone 
Old Crow 
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Indian legends taught that birds and animals were often endowned with scn^e type of supernatural power. 
The supersti.'ion continues that, how else would they know how .o finci food and when to flee from donger. 

Nomes from birds and animals therefore were common favorites of the Indians. The Eagle wos consid- 
ered the master of oil birds, ficnce It was a favorite in naming children Examples. 



Red Eagle 
Old Eagle 
Sooring Eagle 
Eagle Feother 



Blue Eagle 
Bold Eagle 
Wishing Eagle 
White Eagle 



Young Eagle 
Bear Eagle 
Eogle Clow 
Eagle Nest 



The bear in the mind of the Indians was one of the mosv powerful ond dangerous of the b^^osts. Hence 
the nome bear was common in nomes. Examples follow; 



Boor Skin 


Good Bear 


Qufck Bear 


Standing Bear 


Crouching Bear 


Young Bear 


Brove Bear 


Big Bear 


Red Bear 


Sleeping Bear 


Bear Grease 


Toll Bear 


Bear Wo iking 


eagle Bear 


Shirling Beor 


Bear in Water 


Bears About 


Old Bear 


Beor Below 


Bear Paw 


Coming Bear 


Medicine Beor 


Little Cub Bear 


Bear Rears Up 


Striking Bear 


Bear 7rash 





Only 0 few of our citizens are aware of the abundance of names of Indian origin in the geography of 
Oklohomo. Many cities, counties^ 1.1 reams and mountains beor the names which were derived from some of 
the many Indian tribes that hovi? a historical connection with our state. Jhc following are examples of s\jch 
Indian names: 



Ahloso 


Cherokee 


Heavener 


Nelogoney 


Amorito 


Cheyenne 


Hennepin 


Neosho 


Anodorko 


Chickosho 


Hitchito 


Ninnckah 


Apache 


Cimarron 


Hominy 


Nowata 


Atoka 


Cieoro 


Honobia 


Ocheloto 


Battiest 


Comancfie 


Konimo 


Okarche 


Binger 


Cordell 


Keoto 


Okemoh 


Bokchito 


Cov.etG 


Kiomiche 


Okmulgee 


Bokoshe 


Delaware 


Kinta 


Oktoho 


Bowlegs 


Eucho 


Kiowa 


Ociogoh 


Qr ;K.en Arrow 


Eufoulo 


KonosvQ 


Osoge 


Broken Bow 


Fanshawe 


Lenapah 


Ottowa 


Bushyhead 


Foraker 


Monifou 


Panolo 


Cache 


Geronimo 


Mcintosh 


Powhusko 


Coddo 


Glencce 


Miami 


Pawnee 


ConcdiOii 


Gotebo 


Minco 


Peoria 


Chouteau 


Gralnoio 


Muskogee 


Pocassett 


Comorgo 


Horjo 


Noshobo 


Pocola 
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Indian Naoics for Cihcs, Connfios, Streams and Mounrains in Oklohcmo (contihHtd) 




Ponca City 


Seminole 


Tohlequah 


Pontotcc 


Sequoyah 


Tecumsch 


Pushmataha 


Shownee 


Tiawoh 


Quopasv 


Skcdee 


Tishomingo 


So lino 


Skiatook 


Wakito 


SolllSQW 


Spovinow 


Wanette 


Sopuipo 


Spire 


Woponucko 


Sasokwo 


Stigler 


Woshito 



^mnm — Watnlijn 

Waukomis 
^Wquriko^ 
Weleetka 
5woka 
^yondotte 




WHO DO YOU THiNK I AM^ 

We drove the Indians out of the land, 
But 0 dire revenge these redmen planned- 
For they fastened a nome to every nook 
And every boy with o spelling book 
Will hove to toil till his hair turns gray 
Before he can spell them the proper way. 



Eva March Tappon 



The influence of the Ind: -n culture cn America becomes especially significont when we Icam 
that Qt feast twenty-one of cur state names ore r^f Indian derivotion. The Indian mconing of the 
names of these states follow: 

ALABAMA — From Alibomu, the nome of a Muskogean tribe, meoning, "Those Who Cleor 
Lend for Agriculturol Purposes," 

ARIZONA From the Papogo word Ar^ zonae, which probobly means "Small Springs." 

ARKANSAS — From Arkonseo, a tribe whose name means "Downstream People, *' 

CONNECTICUT — Meaning, "River Whose Woter is Driven by Tides or Winds." 

DAKOTA — (North and South) Tribal name of the Sioux, meaning, "Allies." 

IDAHO — - From a wore! sa.d to meon "G3m of the Mountoins/' 

ILLINOIS — Meaning, "Men," the name of a confederacy of Algcnquion tribes. 

IOWA - The name of a tribe mooning "Sleepy Ones " 

KENTUCKY — Said to be derived from \hd word "Kenta/' meoning, "Field or Meadow." 

MASSACHUSETTS - Nome of an Algonquian tribe meaning, "At or About the Greot Hill." 

MICHIGAN F rem the Indian word "Michigomeo/' meaning "Greot Woter." 
MISSISSIPPI — Algonquicr^ wcrd "misi" nisoning "Great/' and "sipi"' meaning "Woter." 
MISSOURI From the nome of a trib:; m:>cr>ing, "Great Muddy" which refers to the river. 
NEBRASKA — From an Oto word meoning^ "Broad Woter " 
NEW MEXICO — Name of an Aztec god, Merittli. 
OHIO — Iroquois word meoning, "Beautiful River." 
OKLAHOMA — A Choctaw word mconing, "Red People," 
TENNESSEE The name of a Cherokee settlement, the meoning unknown. 
TEXAS The r^onie of a group of tribes meaning, "Friends" or "Allies " 
UTAH — From the tribal name of the Ute, meaning is unknown. 
WISCONSIN ' — ' The name of a group of tribes living on the V/isconsin Rver. 

"Do a kindness to o white mon^ he feels 
it sn his head ond his tongue speoks; 
Do a kindness to an Indion, he feels it 
in his heart; the heart has no tongue." 

Chief Washakie 

Never judge a man until y<iu hove 
walked in his mcccosir^s three moons. 





TIPS FOR lTbRARIANS 








CHAPTER Ml 

The school librarian has a definite responsibility toward the Indian student In 
seeing that representative Indian multl>medio materials are In the library. Carefully 
selected books, periodicals, newspapers, records, tapes, slides, and filmstrips that pre- 
sent an accurate picture of ndion life and customs should be available, 
^ The foMowing suggestions may help the librarian start and maintain a friendly 
/ 3nd active workmg relotlonship with the principal and faculty in supporting the Indian 
' student's needs. 

~ Help the Indian student feel that he is an important port of the school system; 
that he has something to contribute to the school that no one else can con- 
tribute. Encourage in him a desire to leorn not only about his own culture 
but also obout cultures of other people and to experience the delight of 
learning for both pleasure and information. 

— Select Indian students as library ossistonts, Their awareness of the specific 
needs of Indian students, their knowledge of cultural differences, con aid you 
in selection ot uooks and other materia! for purchase. 

— Use Indian rr-iateriol on bulletin boards and in disploys. Inltiote activities to 
help develop interest in Indron culture, history, etc, 

— Set up o Community Resources File, inciudmg listings of available Indian 
speakers, dancers, artists and tribal leaders, 

— Hold in-service sessions to acquoint the faculty of \nd\on moteriols in oil 
media, Prepare o handbook for teochers showing services they con expect 
from the library. A visit by teochers to the Ubrory should be a pleasant and 
rewarding experience 

— Exomine curriculum guides ior opportunities to introduce Indion materials 
When teachers find cut there is on interest about what they ore doing in 
class, they may osk more readily about supplementary materials, Prepare bib- 
liogrophies to go with specific study units and deliver materials to teachers 
before they begin the unit, 

— Get to know Indian parents directlly and through students, Hove symposiums 
on Indian concerns and invite fndion parents, non-Indian parents, Indion 
leaders, the School Board, teachers and administrators. Encourage doss vis- 
itations and welcome use of Indian motcriols 

— Set up and maintain a verticol file on Indian moteriols, as well os a picture 
file of Indian art ond Indian leaders 

— Use radio and television facilities to publicize library activities concerning In- 
dian interests. imi*! 
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Develop o cooperative program between the school library and the public 
librory on the Indion 

Moke Q speciol effort to recognize Indian students by speaking to them and 
calling them by name. Take time to be helpful. 

Be informed about local Indion customs, superstitions, living habits, and cur- 
^^nt events. 

Librorions need to be oware of Indion student problems with reading. 

Too often they misunderstand the full meaning of the written pages and in 

many cases they may ovoid the library, 

AN INDIAN lULLABY 

Rock-o-by, rock-o-by, liftfe brown baby 

Safe in the green branches so high 

Shut your bright block eyes and go to sleep, baby 

While the wood-wind sings 

"Hush-a-by-by". 

"Hush-a-by-hush", tis the voice of the forest, 
"Hush-a-by-hush'\ the leaves seem to soy, 
"Hush-a-by-hush'\ sing the wild birds in chorus 
Up in the tree tops so far, for owoy. 

Rock-o-by, rock-o-by, swinging so gently, 
See, from the dark woods so cool ond so deep 
The little groy squirrel, the timid brown robbit, 
Are coming to see if papoose is asleep. 

Mother will wotch by her Itttlc brown baby, 
Swinging aloft on the green branch so high, 
No horm con come to the little brown baby, 
Hush-a-by, rock-a-by, hush-a-by-by 



Anonymous 




PRACTICES IN INDIAN EDUCATION 

AND RESOURCES AVAILABLE 
IN OKLAHOMA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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CHAPTER IV 5 

According to some sources, Oklohon-^n has more American Indion population 
than any other stote in the United Stotcs Tho presence of a large American Indion 
populoticn In Okfahomo creates some unique educotionol problems in Oklohoma's 
public schools since the majority of Americon Indian children in Oklahoma attend 
rhe public schoofs Many Oklahoma public schools hove mode attempts to meet the 
unique needs of their American Indian enrollment. The following is on ottempt to 
identify some of the promising practices in Americon Indian education in the public 
schools of Oklahoma. 

• — ^ In a survey mode in 1970, the followmg practices were reported by one or more 

ic school? as activities designed to meet the unique educational needs of Ameri- 
con Indian students in the public schools. 

Special tutor'ng programs, both in school and after school, 
Title I, ESEA programs designed for the disodvontaged. 
Developmental or remedial programs in mathematics, EngijsH, and reading. 
Kindergarten and Head Start programs. 

Use of teacher aides (especioMy Indian aides) in the classroom. 
Employment of Indion teachers and counselors. 
EmpKiQsis of regulor school ottendonce through home visits. 

Counseling programs desfgned specifically for Indion students with stress placed 
on educotionol and vocotional counseling 

Full cooperation with such programs as Neighborhood Youth Corps, Upward 
Bound, and work-study programs which give on^ployment opportunities and 
educational opportunities to Indian youth. 

Utilizing the Nationol Schco! Lunch Program for educotionol purposes os well os 
a nutritional progrom, 

Encouroging Indion students to participate in all school activities, especiolfy in 
leadership development octivii ies 

Cooperating with the United States Pubhc Health Service for student medicol 
ond dental treotmicnt 

Placng materials and books about American Indians in tf^c school libraries. 

Sponsormg Indian clubs ond activities 

Employment of American Indians os para-profcssiorols. 

Utilizing Indian parent cdviscry commsttees, PTA, and resource persons 
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School ossemblies put on by Indion students 

In-service troining for t'^ochers including sensu,vity sessions. 

Conscious efforts to keep the roccs integroted in the classrooms 

Provision of administrative leodcrship to bring about butter human relations. 

Orgonized summer school and summer activities. 

A speciol Indian studies program aimed at developing curriculum materials for the teaching of Southern 
Plains Indian History ond Culture in the Carn?gie School System 

A Cherokee Indian Bilingual program administered by Northeostern State College at Tahlequah. 

A Choctaw Bilingual Educotional Program administered by the McCurtain Co!jnty Superintendent and 
Southeostorn State College. 

Many agencies and orgonizations throughout the State of Oklahoma hove programs developed to aid in 
the education of Americon Indian Children. The following list is not exhaustive but does include mony of the 
agencies of progroms designed to aid Americon Indian youth. 



OKLAHOMA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Indian Educotion Office. The Indian Education Office administers the Jchnson-CMalley Program in Okla- 
homa and keeps statistics relating to that program. Johnson-G'Motley programs are described else- 
where in this publication. 

Human RclaHons SccHon. The primary purpose of the Humon Relations Section is the attainment of equal 
educational opportunity for oH students in the State of Oktohoma. 

The Human Relations Section assists schools in in-service training of teachers of minority students 
and assists schools in cbtoining L E A. and E S.A.P. grants. 

For further information contact Human Relations Section, State Department of Education. 

Guidance ond Counseling Section. The Guidance and Counseling Section odministers the Federal and State 
Programs in Guidance and Counseling, assists school systems with their programs, and sponsors 
workshops Guidance ond Counseling Section, State Department of Education. 



BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

The BIA mointoins two area offices in Oklahoma, one at Muskogee and one ot Anadarko The Area Offices 
offer the following in the orcos of educotion and socio) services. 

Muskogee Area Schools Enrollment Critcrio 

Students of one-fourth or more Indian blood ore enrolled. The boarding schools or dormitories ore for 
one or more of the following reasons: 

(1) Pupils who hove no other means of attending school 

(2) Students whose educotional needs cannot be met by the schools available because of distance 
from school and bus tronsportotion 

(3) Pupils who ore retarded one or more ycors schotasticolly, or those having pronounced bi- 
lingual difficulties for whom no provision is mode in ovolloble schools 

(4) Students who belong to large families with no suitable homa and whose reparation from each 
other fs undesirable 

m4 (5) Students who ore neglected or rejected for which no more suitable plon con be mode 
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(6) Students whose behavior problems ore too difficult for solution for their families or through 
community fccilities 

(7) Students whose fkeolth or proper core is jeopardized by illness or other members of the 
household. 

Carter Seminary is locoted on the outskirts of Ardmore, Oklahoma. Student:; enrolled in grades 1-12 atv 
tend the Ardmore Public Schools. Student capacity, 150, Contact person: Principnt, Carter Seminary, 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 73401. 

Eufauld Dormitory, Eufaula, Oklahoma enrolls students in grades 1-12, Students attend Eufaula Public 
Schools. Student copacity, 128. Contact person: Principal, Eufoula Dormitory, Eufaula, Oklohoma 
74432. 

Jones Academy is a 250 capacity residantiat care csnter located one-half mile outside the city limits of 
Hortshome, Oklahoma. The studsnts living at Jones Academy attend the Hartshorne Public Schools 
in grodes 1-12 Local contact parson: Principal, Jones Academy, Hartshorne, Oklohoma 74547. 

Sencco Indian School is an elementary residential school (grades 1-8) located at Wyordotte, Oklahoma. 
Authorized enrollment is 210. Local contact: Superintendent of Seneca Indian School, Wyandotte, 
Oklahoma 74370. 

Sequoyoh High School is a residential high school located approximately five miles southwest of Tahle- 
quoh^ Oklahoma Enrollment capacity is 500. Local contact: Sequoyah Indian School, Tahlequah, Ok- 
lohoma 74464. 

Higher Educalion: Grants for colleges and universities Ore assigned on o need basis through the Higher 
Education section of the Muskogee Area Division of Education. Applications may be obtained at the 
local agency, Areo Office or from some of the college financial aids officers. 

Students interested in attending one of the Consorlium schools (Haskell Indian Junior College, 
Lawrence, Kansas; Institute of Americon Indion Arts, Santa Fe, New Mexico; Southwestern Indian 
Polytechnic Institute, Albuquerque, New Mexico; or Chilccco Indian School, Chilocco/ Oklahoma for 
post high school vocational education) should obtain forms from their agency office. After comple- 
tion of the form, the agency submits it directly to the applicant's choice of school. Enrollment is re- 
stricted to persons of at least 14 degree Indian blood who have completed high school requirements. 

Tribes and groups receiving services through Muskogee Area Office include: Cherokee Nation, 
Chickasaw Nation, Choctaw Nation, Creek Nation, Seminole Notion, Osage Tribe, Cherokee-Shawnee 
Business Committee, Delaware Tribe, United Keetoowah Tribe, Eartern Shawnee Tribe, Miami Tribe, 
Quopaw Tribe, Seneca Cayugo Tribe, Peoria Tribe, Wyandotte Tribe, and Modoc Tribe. 

Muskogee Arco Office Sociol Services Branch. Social Services are a vital and integral part of the Bu- 
reou's program. It provides a variety of services to Indian families who need help in the solution of 
problems, Emphasized is the strengthening of family life, education of children, improvement in liv- 
ing and health stondords, steady employment and participation in community life. Bureau Sociol 
Services fall in three programs: Generol Assistonce, Fomily Services and Child V/elfare. 

Generol Assisfonce. The progrom of General Assistonce is the provision of money to fomilies 
who ore found to be in need, residents of the Muskogee Areo, and whose fomily heod is ot leost 
one-holf degree Indion of o tribe still under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indion A^foirs^^^^ . 

Applications ore to be mode to the agency in whose jurisdiction one resides, either in writ- 
ing, in person, or through o designated representative of the individuol. Office days are held in 
nearly every county seat at stlpulofed dr^tes and it behooves eoch individual to be familiar with 
the day for their home county. 
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Family ScrvJcc$» Family Services is o program of counseling wifh fomilics experiencing problems 
not ossociotcd with financial indigency. Eligibility is ^oscd on the blood quantum of one parent 
being one-half degree Indian of a tribe still under the jurisdiction of the Bureou. 

In addition, the residence must be within the Muskogee Area and services needed ore un- 
ovoilobte elsewhere. 

Child Welfare* Special emphasis is given to the needs of children. A sociol worker has o built-in 
philosophy thot ony child has the inote right to his own home and his own parents When this is 
not feosible the very best substitute plan is worked out. 

Children offered protection, core, and related services, primarily to those of ot least one- 
fourth degree Indian One of the severol resources that ore ovoilobte to school-age children is 
the enrollment in Bureau boording school. ; 

Anadarko Area Office Resources for Indian Students 

Concho Indian Elementary Boarding School, Grades 1-8, Concho, Oklahoma 73002, Copgcity 256. 
Chilocco tndion Boarding School, Grodes 9-12, Chllocco, Oklahoma 74635. Capacity 650 
Fort Silt Indian Boarding School, Grades 7-12, Lowton, Oklahoma 73501, Capacity 300. 
Riverside Indian Boarding School, Grodes 9-12, Anadorko, Oklohcmo 73005. Copacity 340. 
Hoskell Indian Junior College (Vocational and General Education), Lawrence, Kansas 66044. Ca- 
pacity 1,250. 

Applicants for the above schools must apply through their locol Indian Agency. Further information 
con be obtained also from the Division of Education, Anadarko Area Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Anodorko, Oklahoma 73005. 

Anadarko Areo Office Social Services Branch 

The Branch of Social Services, Bureau of Indian Affairs, offers services to Indian children in this oreo. 
The eligibility requirement is one-fourth degree Indian blood. Examples of children who may be assisted 
in their own homes ore (a) the neglected child whose fomily con be helped to understand his needs ond 
meet them, (b) the child who is handicapped either physically or emotionally, (c) the child suffering from 
conflict in his relationship with his parents, (d) the child v^ho is foiling in school, and (e) the child who is 
in conflict with the low. 

The Federol Boarding School has become o resource, not only for children who have no other edu- 
cotionol opportunity^ but for children who for some social reason must be cored for away from their 
homes. Criteria for selection of this resource include children who ,it is believed, would be emotionally 
better adjusted in o school with their own racial group, adolescents who profit by group livmg and chil- 
dren requiring relotively short time placement because of illness or some other situation temporarily af- 
fecting their family life as well as those for who rr. no more suitable form of core is possible. 

The Branch of Social Services in this area is available to offer services to children in boarding schools 
If they ore having difficulty in adjustment or family problems 

For further informotion contact the BIA, Social Services Branch, Anodorko, Oklahoma 73005, 

Adult Vocational Training Opportunities 

Adult vocational training opportunities ore available in mony cities throughout the notion in severol occu- 
potions For detailed information contact the Area Employment Assistance Officer, P. 0. Box 368, Ano- 
dorko, Oklahoma 73005. 

United Stotes Public Health Services 

^ The USPHS maintains several facilities in Oklahoma where American Indions moy receive medical 

or dentot treatment or both. The Indion student in our public schools is entitled to receive the some 
medical services provided the non-Indian student by the City, County, State ond Federal progroms. If ony 
questions should or^se conc^^rning the Indion student within the scope of the Indian Heolth Service Pro- 
C::;r^V.:9^r^^^^ the Service Unit Director at the Service Unit. 
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United States Public HcoUh Services (Continued) 



Oorcmore, Oklohomo 
Clinton, Oklohomo 



918—584-7497 



Shownee, Okiohomo 



405—275-0134 



405—323-2884 



Tohlcquoh, Oklohomo 



918—456-6105 



Lowton^ Oklohomo 



405—353.0350 



Tolihino, Oklohomo 



918—567-2264 



Pawnee^ Oklohomo 



918—762-3288 



Tishmlngo, Oklohomo 



405—371-2392 



Tribol OrqdnixoHonf 

Mony of the Indion Tribes in Oklohomo furnish scholorship help ond other services to their members. 
Contoct the tribol leaders of the student's tribe for further information. 

OHico of Economic Opportunity 

The State of Oklohomo hos mony OEO offices, oisc known as Community Action Progroms. which 
offer o variety of services to low income ond disadvontoged people. For inforrnotion coll your locol or 
county CAP office. 

Oklohomons for Indion Opportunily 

The Youth Progrom of Oklohomons for Indian Opportunity hos been o vital, developing force In the 
Indion communities of Oklohomo since 1965. The two-fold purpose of the program includes: 

1. Promote 0 positive Imogo for Indion students.^ 

2. Effective guidance and counseling for Indion students toword post secondary education, with 



The Youth Program of OtO is funded through the Office of Economic Opportunity ond H.E.W, — 
Talent Seorch Division. 

010 youth councils are designed to provide opportunities, motivation and preporotion for Indian 
young people through leadership and organization in their local communities. The state is divided into 
six distrfcts with each local council working in o geographic area with other councils. Each district elects 
officers and holds oreo youth conferences. The 010 youth staff works with individual councils, the dis- 
trict orgonizotions, ond statewide officers to orgonize continous octivities in atf areas of the stote. 

For more information about 010, contact 010, 555 Constitution Avenue, Norman, Oklohomo 73069. 

Southwest Center for Human Relations Studies 

The consultotive center for school desegrotion ot the University of Okfohomo provides mony services 
to Oklahoma schools. Both full-time ond parr-time consultonts ore ovoiioble upon request to school sys* 
terns, state educotionni agencies and related groups without cost. 

Seminars, conferences, ond Institutes ore conducted periodically for school board members, adminis- 
trators, school board attorneys, teachers, stote deportment of educational personnel and leaders of various 
other educational groups. 

An extensive collection of research reports, speeches, books, innovative curriculum guides, and other 
pertinent materials related to the desegrotion process ore available. 

The octivities of the Consultative Center ore closely coordinated with those of the other units com* 
prising the Southwest Center for Humon Relations. Consequently, personnel and other resources from 
Leadership Training, Indian Education and Intergroup Relations divisions ore ovaiiabie to supplement the 
service of the Consultative Center staff. 

For odditionoi information, pleose write to Executive Director, Consultotive Center for School Deseg- 
regation, 555 Constitution Avenue, Room 12.8, Norman, Oklohomo 73069, 



leadership training. 
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SUMMARY OF THE JOHNSON-O'MALLEY PROGRAM 

The Johnson-O'Maflcy Program is a federally funded contract between the State Deportment of Education 
ond the Bureau of Indian Affairs The purpose of the ccntracf is to approve, fund end administer programs 
that directly effect the Indian students m the public schools of Oklahoma. 

The following progroms include those currently being operated through the Indian Education Division: 

1. Gcncrol Support 

To be eligible for general support, a school must hove: 

(o) less than 200 total ADA at least five or more eligible Indian pupils in ADA or 5% of the total 
ADA, whichever is the greater. 

(b) at least 10% Indian pupil ADA, if the total is 200 or more. 

(c) no eligibility for 874 funding, 

2. Special Services 

— Special Services include the enrichment of educational opportunities for the Indian students with- 
in Individual schools. Schools must be enrolling at feast !0% Indian student of the total enrollment, 
to be eligible for this oreo of service, Schools with less than 10% Indian enrollment may qualify for 
Johnson-O'Malley funds by showing on exceptional need in a specific given area. 

— The highlight of this area of service is the Indian Education Coordinating Program. This program 
consists of fourteen Coordmators working with parents, students, school administrators and orher 
agencies that provide services to Indian srudents in pubiic schools. Presently, Coordinators ore work^ 
ing in the following counties: Adair, Blaine, Coddo, Cherokee, Cleveland, Comanche, Creek, Custer, 
Delaware, Dewey, Hughes, Kay, Kingfisher, Kiowa, LeFlore, McCurtain, Okfuskee, Oklahoma', OkmuU 
gee, Pownee, Pottawatomie, Seminole, ond Sequoyoh, 

— Also, within rhis area, support for Kindergarten Programs that include a high percentage of In- 
dion students con be available 

All schools must use the following crirerlo to determine ^hcir eligibility for services: 

(o) In counting the number of Indian students, students must possess one-fourth or more degree of 
Indian blood, 

(b) Show o concern for involving rhc Indian community in the Wev^iopmcnt of progroms for each 
respective school. 

(c) Levying the average State millcge toward Maximum local effort. 

For further information, contact: Store Deportment of Education 

Indian Education Division 
Oklohoma C^ty, Oklohomo 73105 
(405) 521-3344 
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"NO TURNING BACK 



Whot con wo do obcuf one's skin? Wc, who ore cloy 
blended by the Mosler Potter, ond conios from the kiln 
of crcorion in many hues, 

How con people soy one skin is cclorcd, when each has 
\\s own coloration^ Whot should it motter that one 
bowl is dork ond the other pale, if each is o\ good 
design and serves its purpose well? 

Instead of thinking of them as "benighted children of 
nature" who must be redeemed from the darkness of 
their superstitfons ond ignorance, He thought of them 
OS worthy ports of the whole "seo of life" ond 
recognized the fact that degrading individuals may 
result in degrading the society to which they belong. 

When education is presented to the Indion child in the 
right mooner, he will absorb it as readily as does any 
white child, Educate them from what they already 
know, not from o totally new, ond strange freld of 
experience. 



Polengcysi Aoyowoymo 



SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



BOOKS AND PHAMPLETS 

The American Indion. University of Oklahoma Press, )971, 1005 Asp Avenue Norman, Oklahoma 73069 
(A Catalog of 250 Books obouf the Indians of North, Centra} and South America.) 

Americon Indian Authors — A Representative Bibliogrophy. Associotion on American Indion Affairs, Inc , 
1970. 432 Pork Avenue. S,, New York, New York 10016, 

American Indian Educotion, A Selected Bibliogrophy. Compiled by Cecilia J. Mortinez and James C. Heath- 
man, New AAexico State University, 1969, La Cruces, New Mexico 8800!. 

American Indians. An Annotated Bibliography of Selected Library Resources. Minnesota Department of 
Educotion, 1970, Will Antel, Director, Indian Education, 444 Centennial Building, St Paul, Minne- 
soto 55)0). 

Answers To Your Questions About American Indians. Superintendent of Documents Washington D C 
204U2 $.25. 

Books About Indians ond Reference Material. Idaho State Deportment of Education, 1968, Indian Ed- 
ucotion, Boise, Idaho. 

The Education of American Indlons, A Survey of the Literature, Superintendent of Documents, USGPO, 
Woshingtor*. D. C. 20402. 

Indion Bibliogrophy, First Edition, U. S. Department of Interior, 1970, Bureou of Indian Affairs, Division 
of Instructional Services, Brigham C'ty, Utah, 

Indian Educotion; A National Tragedy — A National Chollenge. Superintendent of Documents, USGPO 
Washington, D C 20402. $1,00. 

Indion Literotufc for Junior and Senior High Schools. Division of Indian Education, 1968, Stote Deport- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1333 W Comelbock Rood, PhoenJx, Arizona 75013. 

Indfons of Oklohomo. Superintendent of Documents, USGPO, Washington, D. C 20402. One of a series 
of 14 booklets, each about Indians of different states. $ .!5. 

Materials on Indians of North Americo, An Annotated List for Children. Cooperative Children's Books 
Center, Moy 1970, 411 West, State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 53702. 

A Preliminary Bibliography of Selected Children's Books About American Indians. Associotion on Indian 
Affoirs, Inc., 1969, 432 Park Avenue, S., New York, New York 10016 

Preparing School Personnel for Americon Indians: Some Explorotory Questions and Respon>es With An 
Annototed Biblicgrophy. ERIC, Document Reproduction Service, Leosco In^ormotion Products, Inc., 
4827 Pugby Avenue, Bethesdo, Maryland 20014. $2,40. 

Publications Prrccllst. Bureau of l-dion Affairs, Publicotions Service, Amcnc^r^ Indion Junior College 
(Hoskefi Institute), Lowrence, Konsas 66044. 

Reference Encyclopcdio of the American Indian. B. Klein & Compony, 1967, New York. New York lOOH/ 

Resources and Procedures for Improving the Indian American Use of Libraries* Edited by Lotsoc Smith 
Schoof of Library Science; University of Oklchcma, July 1970, Norman/ Oklahorrio 73069. 
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Hondbook for Indian Ediicaticn. Robert A, Roesscl. Amerindian Publishing Compony, 1826 North Sierra 
Bonito, Los Angeles, California 90046, 

Schoiorships for Amcricon Indfon Youth* U S. DcporrniGnf of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office 
of Education, Division of Public School Relotions, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Selected Medio Abouf the Amcricon Indian for Young Children K-3, Con^monwealth of Mass , Dec, 1970, 
Department of Educotion, Division of Cvjrriculun^ ond instruction, Bureou of Curriculum hinovation. 
(Estimated cost per copy $1.29), 

Textbook* ond the Americon Indion. The Indian Historion P'-'^ss, Inc., 1451 Mosonic Avenue, Son Fran- 
cisco, Colifornio 94)17, $4,25. 

There's An indron in Your Chssroom — A Guide for Teachers. State of Idaho Department of Education, 

July 1968, Boise, Idoho, Free upon request. 



FJLMS 

Age uf tho Buffoio. Produced by Canadian Film Board, Distributed by Encyclopedia Britannico Educotionol 
Corporation, 26539 Grand Ruer, Detroit, Michigan. 14 min. 1967. 

Amcricon Indian Life on the Southern Ploins. The Film Company, 224 West Franklin Avenue, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesoto 55404. Series of 4 films. 

And Promises to Keep. Bureau of Indion Affoirs, Bureau Wide Film Service, P. 0, Box 66, Brigham City^ 
Utah 84302. 

Arts ond Crofts of the Southwest Indians* (1953) 22 min, Sonta Film Bureau. Santa Fe General Office 
Bidg., Amarillo, Texos 79101 or 1810 Commerce St,, Dallos, Texas 75201, (Borrower poys return 
postage.) 

Coribou Hunters. 181^2 min. Consulate General of Canada, Suite 2110 tnternotionol Trade Mort, 2 Ccnol 
St., New Orleans, In 70230. (Free on loon if ovoiloble) or Contemporary Films Inc., 1211 Polk 
Street, Can Francisco, California 94109. (Rental fee $8.50) 

Ceremoniol Pipes, 20 min Lutheron Social Services, 600 West Twelfth Street, Sioux Foits, South Dakota 
57101 (Pay return postage only.) 

Chucolisso Indian Crofts. 40 min. Tennessee Dept, of Conservation/ Educotionol Service, 2611 West End 
Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 37203. (Borrower pays return postoge.) 

Circle of the iun. 29 min. Consulate General of Canado, Suite 2110 internoticnol Trode Mort, 2 Canal 
St., New OriOans, La. 70120. (Borrower pays return postage.) 

Eclipse of the Sun. The Film Company, 224 West Fronklin Avenue, Minneopalis, Minnesoto 55404. 17 
. m.n. 

End of the Troii. McGraw-Hill, 327 West 41st Street, New York, New York 10036. 

The Exiles. McGrow^Hill, 327 West 41st Street, New York, New York 10036. 

■ : First American$. InternationQl Film Foundation, Inc., Room 9 V6, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York, Ney^ 

York 100)7. 
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G'ooscop Country. M mm Consulate Gcrierol of Canoda, Suite 2110 International Trade Mart, 2 Ccnal 

St , New Orleans, Lo 70130 (Borrower poys return postage.) 

Hoido Corvcr. I? m\n Coi-^sulote Gcncial of Conado, Suite 2110 IntGrnationol Trade Mar^ 2 Conal St., 
Nesv Orleans, La. 70130 (Borrosver fuiys return postoge.) 

Indron Conocmon, 10 min Consulofc General of Conodo, Si'ite 2110 International Trade Mart, 2 Canal 
St., Ncvv Orleans, Lo 73130. {\iorro\scr pjys return postage.) 

Indian Ceremonials. (1955^ 18 m'\n. Santo Fe Film Bureau, 1810 Commerce Street, Delias, Texas 75201. 
(Borrower poys return postage.) 

KcyBcgoy, Novojo Boy. 27^2 mm Associotion Films, Inc 1621 Dragon Street, Dallas Texas 75207. 
(Requires return postoge only,) 

Loke Men. 27 min Consulate Genera! of Canada, Suite 21 lO Internotionol Trade Mar;, 2 Canal St., New 
Orleans, La. 70130. 

Legend ot tSo Sioux. Publicity Dept. State High Ucpt,, Pierre, South Dakota. 

The Longhouse People. 20 min. Consulate General of Canada. Suite 2110 International Trade Mart, 2 
Canal St , New Orleans, Lo. 70130. 

The Novcjo: A Study in Cultural Controst. The Film Company, 224 West Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55404, 

No Longer Vonishing. 28 min Consulate General of Comedo, Suite 2110 International Trade Mart, 2 Co* 
nol St., New Orleons, La 70130, 

Now Thot the Buffolo's Gone. Center Cinema Cooperative, 540 North Lakeside Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
60611. 6 min. F^ental $10.00. 

The Outsider. Universal 16. 

Tohtonko« 30 min Lutheran Social Services, 6$$ West Twelfth Street, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 57104. 
Two Rode Together. McGraw-Hill, 327 Wc3t 41st Street, New York, New York 10036. 
Woshoe. McGraw-Hill, 327 West 41st Street, New York, New York 10036. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Americon Indions end How They Reolly Lived. Educational Reading Service, East 64 Midlond Ave., 
Pa ramus, Wlb, 

The Americon fndion: A Dispossessed People: Guidance Associates/ Pleosantville, N, Y. 

The Americon Indion: A Study in Depth. Warren Schloat Production, Inc., Pleasontville, N. Y. 10570. 

Indion Cultures of the Amertcons. Encyclcpcdio Britonnica, Educational Corp., 425 N, Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 6061 1. 

indion Hcritogc Filmstrips. Educotionol Reading Services, 64 tost Midland Ave., Paramus/ N, Y. 

The Oklohomo Story. Joseph Mealey and Associates, Inc., Suite 102/ The Executive Building, 22 West 
Rood; Towson/ Morylond 21204. $95.00, Set includes six sound filmstrips: The Post Puiile; The 
Troil of Tcors. The End of the Troil. Tho Chongc Mokors. Shoping the Low. Five Decodes of Chongo. 
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MAPS 

Guide to Indion RcscryoHon Arcos. U S Department of In^enor, Bureau of Indian Affoirs, Branch of 

Industrial Development, Washington, D. C. 

PERIODICALS; NEWSPAPERS 

American Indion Periodicals In the Princeton University Library* (A Comprehensive preliminary list of 
271 Indian Periodicals and newspapers — 19^0) Princeton University Library, Princeton, N Y- 
$2.50. 

RECORDS 

American Indion Donees, Children's Music Center. 5373 West Peco Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90019. 
$579. 

Canyon Rccorub, 6050 North 3rd Street, Phoenix^ Arizona 85012 

Discovering At*^cricon Indion Music. BFA Educationoi Medio, Division of CBS, Inc., 2211 Michigan Ave., 
Santo Mon^rri California 90404. 

Educational Record Sales, 157 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y, 10007. (Check catolog for records ond 
filmstrips.) 

Folkways Scholastic Records, 906 Sylvon Avenue, Engffwood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. (Check cotolog 
for records ond prices.) 

Indian Donee ond Drum Bcots. Children Music Center, 5373 W. Peco Blvd , Los Angeles, Californio 
90019, $2.50. 

Indian Kouse, P. 0. Box 472, Taos, New Mexico 87571. 

Musrc of American Indian. Recording Library, Music Division, Librory of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
20540. 

Tom Tom Records, Box 1453, Albuquerque, New Mexico 87100. 
SLIDE LECTURE KIT 

Contemporory Indion ond Eskimo Crofts of thp United States. U. S Department of Interior^ Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board. Free on loan from: Southern Pfoins Indian Museum and Crofts Center, Box 749, 
Anadarko, Oklohomo 73005. 

TAPE RECORDINGS 

■V Fomous Americon Indion Leoders. Creotive VisuatSy Box 191 1-3-3, Big Springs/ Texos. 79720. (Series of 
18 topes, reel or cassette) $4.90 eoch. 

North Americon Indian Tribes; Creotive Visuols, Box 1911-3-3/ Big Spring Texas 79720 (Series of 24 
24 topes, reel or cassette) $4.90 eoch. 
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TRANSPARENCIES 

Indians. Instructo Company, Paoli, Pennsylvonia 19301 (Series of 3 — Indians of the U. S. Clothing; 
shelter ) 513,95. 

The Americon Indians. Creative Visuals, Box 1911-3-3, Big Springs, Texas 79720. (24 individuol trons- 
parencies) $2,50 each 

The North American Indian. Demco t:ducation Corporation, P. 0. Box 1488, Madison, Wisconsin 53701. 
$54,00 

VIEW MASTER REELS 

The American Indian. Demco Education Corporation^ P, 0. Box 1488, Madison, Wisconsin 53701, $1.50 

Cherokee Indians. Demco Education Corporation, P. 0. Box 1488, Modison, Wisconsin 53701. $1.50 

Indians of the Southwest. Demco Educotion Corporotion, P. 0, Box 1488, Madison, Wisconsin 53701. 
$1.50 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 



Leslie Fisher, Choirman 



MEMBERS 



E, Carleton 
EIno Juerge^is 
Charles C. Mason 



Ruth Musselmon 
Lester Reed 
Horry C. Shackelford 



OKLAHOMA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Leslie Fisher, State Superintendent 

E. H. McDonald, Deputy Superintendent 

Eorl Cross, Asslstont Superintendent 
Lloyd Groham, Assistant Superintendent 
Charles Weber, Assistont Superintendent 

LIBRARY RESOURCES SECTION 

Homer Show, Administrotor 
Ellzobeth Geis, Coordinotor 

CURRICULUM SECTION 

Clifford Wright, Administrator 
Peggy Gi(i/ Special Assistant 



